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A: (from anonymous Language Coordinator): Spanish music. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of the research herein reported -as to describe the language 
component in the Peace Corps (PC) training system and to test various regional 
questions invoiving both training practices and trainee (PCT) attitudes/percep- 
tions. The research also constitutes partiai implementation of the Language 
Training Documentation (LATRAO) System proposed in an eariier report. (Fiks, 

1967.) 



Summar y 



Questionnaire data were collected at the conclusion of training from 
language coordinators and/or PCT-s in approximately fifty Sunder ,967 projects 

teaching twenty-one languages. 

The findings are of three sorts: 1) quantitative analyses of the inci- 

dence of var.ous training practices and attitudes; 2) associations of various 
instructional cnaracteri st, cs with each other and with PCT reactions; and 
3 ) qualitative information relevant to the orientation/planning activities of 

(new) language coordinators. 

To summarize the considerable numerical information of the first sort, 
we present below a composite description of the typical or modal PC language 
training program. Since this is a composite of modal characteristics/practices, 
it follows that no individual program necessarily resembles the descnption in 



all particulars. 

Peace Corps language training typically takes place at a university site, 
the facilities of which the trainees perceive as good (though not great). The 
language being studied is, as a rule, not one of the common ones, and PCPs 
think the quality of the training they are receiving is very good. 
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The orqani zat i on of the training is based on lesson plans of a gross 
variety which encompass one week at a time. Daily language staff meetings 
are also held in which questions of methodology are the most frequently dis- 
cussed. The language coordinator has one to three contacts with the PC/ 
Washington Training Officer which tend to be in the latter part of a project 
rather than earlier. Despite the fact that the language coordinator has fre- 
quent contacts with his cross-cultural studies equivalent throughout the 
project, PCT's report only minimal language integration with other training 
elements. 

The scheduling of language classes provides five to six instructional 
hours per day throughout the project for a mean total of 235 hours”^ in ten 
weeks. No subsequent language training is generally involved. Trainees' 
preferred two-hour period for language classes, in which the language coor- 
dinator concurs, is 8 to 10 a.m. Trainees do not think they could profit 
from longer daily instruction. Trainees and the coordinator agree that, 
givc^* the objective they had, the total number of language hours is about 
r i oht/adequate.^/ Moreover, the pace of training is perceived to be right 
by PCT's. A trainee is absent once or twice from language class during the 
project and his "breaks" typically last six to ten minutes. 

The usual language staff consists of thirteen host country natives, re- 
cruited while in the U.S., typically through (previous) PC contacts. The one 
most critical factor a language coordindtor (would) 1ook(s) for in instructor- 
applicants is adaptability to new methods. Consequently, perhaps, few on the 



1/ Consisting approximately of 203 hours of class work, 20 hours of language 
lab and 10 hours of other activities. 

A large minority disagrees, however. 
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staff have had previous non -PC language teaching experience, presumably in- 
volving more traditional methods. Once hired, the staff receives three to 
seven days of teacher training/orientation consisting mainly of demonstration 
teaching. Once the project starts, instructors live in the same buildings 
but in separate rooms from PCT's, work five to six hours a day, get one da/ 
off a week, and are rotated from class to class weekly. An instructor has 
5.9 trainees in class who typically perceive his attitude to be very enthusi- 
astic, and who like him very much as an individual. 

Concerning class activities, the heaviest emphasis is on drills, followed 
by dialogues, free conversation, and lecture, in that order. These activities 
come almost entirely out of the text materials. Instructors talk a moderate 
amount in class, occasionally in English. They use visual objects or materials 
only very little other than writing things on chalkboards, which they do fre- 
quently. Much emphasis is placed on correct pronunciation and problems of 
Individual trainees, more time being spent, e.g., on individual rather than 
on choral responding. Something less than ten percent of class time is left 
unstructured, which the language coordinator, in retrospect, regards as about 
right. When new vocabulary is introduced in class, PCT's learn its meaning in 
a very short time. The single most often utilized training "gimmick" is peer 
teaching in which drills are conducted by PCT's. Individual tutorial sessions 
form a regular part of training for some trainees. The language coordinator 
visits the classroom a few times a week to observe these activities. 

Printed materials in the second language are distributed as soon as the 



first or second week of the project, although reading, as such, is not prac- 
ticed in class. In those minority instances where readi ng is taught at all. 
















it is typically introduced in the third quarter of the project. In those pro- 
jects where wr iting is taught, it is introduced in the first four weeks of 

, . . 3 / 

trai m ng.-' 

Insofar as non-class language activities are concerned, the use of the 
second language during mealtimes is most frequently encountered. Other tech- 
niques which may loosely be characterized as "cultural immersion" are skits and 
songs and partial physical simulation of the host country environment. Although 
most trainees are not "culturally immersed" to the extent that English is pro- 
hibited as a communi cation medium, those who are (for an average of fifteen days) 

consider it to be of tremendous value. 

The text used is typically a (commercially) published book, judged to be 
extremely good by the language coordinator, although he nevertheless adapts it 
for his specific training needs. In addition, he develops new materials in- 
cluding a technical vocabulary list. The terminology items are distributed as 
a printed list, as well as worked into pattern practice drills throughout the 
project. Typically, trainees do not use dictionaries, at least not as part of 
the prescribed training program* 

Attendance at language laboratory sessions is, as a rule, obligatory but 
only for two to five hours per week. The purpose of such sessions is to provide 
PCT's further experience with materials previously practiced in class. The 
tapes used are judged to be satisfactory by language coordinator and highly 
integrated with classwork by PCT's. Some individual help/correction is pro- 
vided in lab sessions, and trainees conceive of the lab as moderately helpful. 

3/ The anomalous inference that writing is taught before reading is not 

necessarily well taken since presumably in the parti cul ar projects where 
writing is taught, reading practice would precede it. 
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Concerning proficiency assessment , tests of an oral type ire given weekly 
with feedback supplied to the trainee, also on a weekly basis. Instructors, 
moreover, make a weekly subjective report on each trainee's progress to the 
coordinator. Typically, such achievement is the basis for weekly trainee 
regrouping into more homogeneous classes. Final FSI Speaking tests are typi- 
cally administered one week or less before Final Selection Boards, most often 

by FSI personnel . 

The preceding composite of typical practices and characteristics neces- 
sarily provides no information on the variation of techniques among training 
projects, nor on the association of various training features with each other 
or with attitudes which constitutes the second type of finding in this report. 
Such data, for which analysis establishes a fairly high degree of confidence 

V 

(p ^ .05) in the stability of the relationships, are given below. 

1. Programs in exotic languages have a greater tendency to incorporate 
da i 1 y staff meetings and tend less to regroup their trainees than 
those in common languages. 

2 . Ability regrouping tends to be practiced most in larger programs and 
in programs with less individual tutoring. 

3. The length of "breaks" is related to amount of language instruction 
per day; shorter "breaks" existing with shorter training periods. 

4. More systematic use of syllabi is associated with more frequent 
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rotation of instructors. 

5. Closer classroom supervision by the language coordinator is associated 
wi th: 



4/ The reader is cautioned, however, that demonstrating relationships between 
pairs of variables or factors is not tantamount to proving causality of one 
for the other. 
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a. more frequent language staff meetings. 

b. a larger number of instructors to which PCT's are exposed. 

c. greater instructor enthusiasm in the classroom. 



6. Instructors who talk a lot in class also tend to use more English 



than others. 
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FSI personnel tend to administer FSI tests after Final Selection Boards 
to a larger extent than PC/Washington personnel or language coordinators 
when these do the ratings. 

PCT’s feel most satisfied with language study when: 



9 . 



a. they are exposed to ’’cultural immersion". 

b. there is an intermediate number of hours of class per day. 

c. drilling is stressed in class, rather than explanation/lectures. 

d. individual drill responses equal or exceed choral responses somewhat 

e. instructors use little or no English in class. 

Trainees relate most to their language teachers on a personal level 



when: 
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a. the training project is small. 

b. there is less frequent regrouping. 

c. the latter’s quarters are in intermediate proximity. 

d. the latter's attitude in class is one of enthusiasm. 

PCT's receiving three to four hours of language instruction per day 
tend disproportionately to judge their training pace as too slow, 
but not as a simple function of time. 

PCT's perception of pace is also contingent with time lag in compre- 
hending new material, pace being judged fast when comprehension is slow, 
The longer the period of actual daily language instruction, the less 
receptive to additional training PCT's are. 
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13. New material tends to be understood quicker when there is: 

a. heavy emphasis on explanation/lecture. 

b. heavy emphasis on free conversation. 

c. moderate/light emphasis on drills. 

d. non-use of English. 

14. Trainee attitude to the language lab is most positive when such lab is 
scheduled for substantial amounts of time per week, and when extensive 
individual moni tori ng/correction takes place. 

15. Number of absences by PCT's tends to be greater when: 

a. daily hours of class are long. 

b. PCT's are exposed to a large number of teachers. 

c. pace of training is judged too slow. 

16. Trainees who are very favorable toward language instruction also tend to: 

a. be satisfied with the training site/facilities. 

b. identify with their teachers. 

c. be absent from class less frequently. 

d. have enthusiastic instructors. 

Some additional association's, of only marginal statistical stability, are 
presented in the body of the report. 

The third sort of findings in this report consist of rosters of: language 

resources, instructional staff, linguistic problems, visual aids, records, in- 
stances of language integration, and comments generated from the LATRAD/LC 
questionnai re. 







The following suggestions offer themselves from the dates 

1. More thorough teacher training to prevent/minimize the most frequent 



problem later on, viz., training methodology. 

2. More uniformity in amount of time off for instructional staff, or, 
alternatively, differential compensation. 

3. With regard to language program planning: 

a. more very early meetings between language coordinators and other 
training staff for joint planning of training activities and 
materials development. 

b. maintain LATRAD data rosters in Language Training Office, PC/ 

Washington, and arrange for systematic dissemination of relevant 

; 

information to assist (new) language coordinators in: obtaining 

resource materials, recruiting staff, identifying linguistic 

i 

problems to be anticipated, and so on. 

\ 

c. solicit, maintain and catalogue all new materials and text f 

l 

adaptations developed in ongoing training projects for duplication 

and dissemination to subsequent projects, as appropriate. j 

4. With regard to classroom procedures: f 



a. spend less time on pronunciation problems; more on structures 
and semantics (including connotative meaning). 

b. encourage a more demanding pace of training for all PCT's able to 
keep up with it, especially in the second segment of training in 
those project so organized. 
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C. it follows from paragraph (b) that If total language hours are 

increased, to achieve more ambitious proficiency levels, adequate 
materials (especially in exotic languages) must be developed 
in advance or training pace would slow even further, 
d. provide more frequent, shorter "breaks", especially in hyper- 
intensive (more than six hours per day) training situations. 

If administratively feasible,' thought might be given to dis- 
pensing breaks on an aperiodic, contingency basis, dependent 
on superior class performance. 

5. Either greater emphasis and a new seriousness toward tape recorder/ 
language lab practice or elimination of that element from training. 
Most current operating practice would seem to make expenditures for 
such equipment and magnetic tape a priori hard to justify, and make 
even the time investment pedagogically questionable. 

6. If language proficiency is to continue to be assessed with the FSI 
Speaking test, minimize the error component in the ratings by 
assuring that tests in a}± projects are uniformly given before Final 
Selection Boards or not at all. 

7. Implement LATRAD on a continuous (or at least a periodic) basis so 
as to permit augmentation and updating of the various data rosters 
alluded to in paragraph (3b) for use by language coordinators and 
so as to keep training administrators current on practices and 
problems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



A prior paper (Flks, 1967) outlined a number of reasons why a Peace Corps 
documentation system for language training (LATRAD) would be highly desirable 
and specified what the characteristics of such a system might be. 

The purpose of the present report Is to Illustrate partial Implementation j 

of such a documentation system. We will examine data collected from a sample j 

of training projects In order to specify the Incidence of various language j 

training practices and answer certain relational questions dealing with f 

language training. j 

Moreover, the report suggests the relevance of certain LATRAD data for 
orientation and planning activities of (new) language coordinators Including 
recruitment and training of Instructor personnel. Ramifications of methodo- | 

logical and attitude factors on trainees' language proficiency will be ex- j 

amlned In a subsequent report. 

Three points. In the nature of disclaimers, need to be made at the outset. 

The first Is that the accuracy of any characterization of "Peace Corps language 
training" is limited by the adequacy of the sampling of methodology contained 
In the data gathering forms as well as by the representativeness of the sampling 
of training projects and respondents. As In a geological survey, one neces- j 

sarlly depends on a manageable number of borings to yield sufficient Information 
to characterize the whole. The characterization Is, of course, also tied In 
many respects to the time point sampled. 

Secondly our task Is not to describe wh3t we might conceive to be the j 

ideal training method; the characterization will be In terms of modal prac- 
tices rather than model principle. j 

Thirdly, when we relate particular training features to specific trainee j 

attitudes. It is not to Imply that Peace Corps (PC) training necessarily ought j 

to continue such practices as are liked by trainees (PCT's) and cease those j 

practices that are disliked unless relationships between attitudes and pro- j 

ficlency can subsequently be demonstrated. However, In any case, under j 

conditions of lower volunteer application rates, such attltudlnal factors I 

should perhaps be given heavier weight than otherwise. They are likely to j 

Influence not only self-deselection during training but possibly subsequent j 

PC application rates as well, through the Influence of PCT letters home. I 




PROCEDURE 



The data reported herein are based entirely on a survey of language 
coordinators and/or trainees In fifty-two out of eighty-five Sumner 1967 
PC training projects Involving twenty-one languages. Our sample, thus, 
represents a little over sixty percent of the total. All Information was 
collected at the end of the various training projects. 



Sample 



Table 1 Indicates the distribution of sampled projects and languages 
by geographic region toward which the project was aimed. Unfortunately, 
the selection of projects was determined more by factors of logistics, 
timing, and personnel availability than by systematic sampling considerations. 
However, the relatively big sample (l.e., 60%+) as well as the widespread 
regional and language coverage shown In Table 1 provide some assurance that 
no undue bias has resulted from the unsystematic sampling. 

The sampling of trainees at thirty-eight projects for which we have PCT 
data was carried out systematically (through a procedure specified In Appen- 
dix B) whi ch resulted In a twenty per cent random sample from each of the 
projects. The total number of PCT's thus surveyed amounted to M»9. 



Data Collection Forms 



According to a LATRAD scheme previously set forth (Flks, 1967) two 
separate questionnaires were developed: one' for language coordinators 

(LATRAD/lC) and one for trainees (LATRAD/T). After due pretesting and 
revision, the former contained 95 questions and Is reproduced In Appendix Aj 
the latter had 36 questions and Is given In Appendix B along with Instructions 
to Project Directors for Its administration. 

The data collection process Itself was carried out by the PC Language 
Training Office Staff . 5 / Questionnaires (for the most part) were mailed out 
from and sent back to that office, to be turned over to us. Where necessary, 
reminders were mailed out to recalcitrant respondents. 



Analysi s 



Upon our receipt of the questionnaires, responses were edited and coded 
where necessary, £/ and the Information punched Into cards for computer analysis 
Each project director was mailed summary data of PCT responses In his project. 



y 

y 



Their efforts In support of this research project must be amply acknowledged 
i.e., most of the questionnaire Items have pre-coded response alternatives. 



FINDINGS 



There Is a wealth of Information about PC training activities retrievable 
with the LATRAD data forms. Much of the Information Is quantitative; some Is 
qualitative. Much Is simply descriptive of single factors; some permits 
associations! hypotheses to be posed. The tables and analyses which follow 
are a first sampling of the now available Information. First we present the 
Incidence of various language training practices and trainee reactions In the 
projects surveyed. Secondly, we test various hypotheses about relationships 
between characteristics. Thirdly, we discuss some qualitative Information. 



Incidence of Training Practices and Trainee Attitudes 



The data will be examined In the following order: characteristics of 

language, training site, and coordination; teaching staff; time factors and 
scheduling; pedagogic techniques; text material; language lab; and testing 
practices. Trainee attitudes will be Indicated wherever germane. 

Langua ge, Traini ng Site , and Coor dination 

Note In Table 2 that nearly two-thirds of the projects^/ surveyed were 
teaching an •'exotic 1 '®/ language. Over ninety per cent of the training was 
taking place at an academic campus or at a field site. Only about one-fourth 
of the trailing here under consideration was done by Peace Corps "In house . 
Two-thirds of the projects did all their training In one location. Turning 
to attitude, at the end of Table 2, PCT's seem on the whole to like their 
training site, although this drops off somewhat for those who have a second 
training phase elsewhere (largely In-country). 

As regards coordination with various other (potentially) relevant per- 
sonnel, It appears from these data that language coordinators do relatively 
little of It during the project planning stage, at least. Moreover, despite 
reported frequent meetings between the language coordinator and the cross- 
cultural studies coordinator once the training project gets started, only 
twenty-three per cent of trainees perceive considerable or total Integration 
of language and "other training elements. At the same time almost twice as 
many of them see only minimal or complete absence of such Integration. 

Internal coordination of the language staff Is handled In three-fourths 
of the projects through dally or weekly staff meetings and/or In eight-six 
per cent of cases, through use of lesson plans of varying degree of detail 
and explicitness. A lesson plan Is as likely to encompass several weeks of 



7/ The definition of "project" for all subsequent analyses Included, In some 
cases, different language efforts at the same site with the same language 
coordinator since different techniques were sometimes used. 

§/ See Footnote a. Table 2. 
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Table 2 



LANGUAGE, TRAINING SITE, COORDINATION, 
AND TRAINEE ATTITUDES 



Number of different first foreign languages 
taught in the 49 training projects 



21 



Type of language 

Exotic ^ 
Common J 



Incidence in Training Projects 
~N % 



30 61 

19 39 

59 100 



Type of site at which some (or all) training 
took place 



Mean 
Duration 
(Weeks ) 



S.D. 



4 / 



College/University Campus 
Peace Corps Training Camp 
Field site (e.g. Job Corps Camp, 
Slum environment, etc.) 
In-country 
Other 



Additiona l training to that of initial site 



None 

In-country 

In third country 

Other 



Frequency of contacts between 

language coordinator and PC/ 
Washington Training Officer 



1 - 3 tines 
More than 3 times 



c/ 

25*"' 


51 


8 




2.5 


13 


27 


9 




1.8 


20 


42 


7 




5.0 


2 


4 


4 




2.1 


7 


14 


5 




3.4 


te 










28 


65 








10 


23 








3 


7 








2 


5 








45 


100 








Planning 


First Half 


Second Half 


Staqe 


of 


Project 


of 


Project 


N % 


N 


% 


N 


% 


18 45 


7 


16 


8 


19 


19 48 


33 


76 


27 


63 


3 7 


3 


7 


8 


19 


40 100 


45 


99 


45 


101 



y 

s/ 



All 



languages except the "common" ones. 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Pidgin. 

N 






s 



d/ 



n does not add up to 49 in each breakdown due to non-responding by some co- 
ordinators on certain items and multiple responding on certain other items when 
appropriate. In the latter cases, the percentages will, of course, not total 100. 

The standard deviation, indicating, for example, that there was a lot more 
variation in the length of time different projects trained at "Field sites" 

(i.e., Job Corps Camps, etc.) than in how long training lasted at a PC Training 
camp. 
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Table 2 (continued) 

LANGUAGE, TRAINING SITE, COORDINATION, 
AND TRAINEE ATTITUDES 



Adequacy of frequency of contacts with 
PC/Washington as judged by 
language coordinator 

About right 
Too few 
Too many 



Frequency of meetings between language and 
cross cultural studies coordinators 

Frequent 

Seldom 

Never 

Point of occurence of language and cross 
cultural coordinator meetings 

Throughout program 
At beginning of program 
Before start of program 

Frequency of language staff meetings 

Daily 

Weekly 

Irreqular, four or more in all 
Other 

Host often recurrent topics In language 
staff meetings 

Methodology 
Progress of PCT's 
Vocabulary and pronunciation 
Other 

Use of syllabus/lesson plans 

General type 
Detailed type 
None 

Span encompassed by a lesson plan 

One week 
Several weeks 
One day 
Other 



Incidence in 


Tralnlnq Proj 


N 


% 


39 


91 


4 


9 


0 


0 


55 


100 



34 


69 


9 


18 


6 


12 


*9 


99 



25 


74 


5 


15 


4 


12 


35 


ToT 


23 


50 


12 


26 


3 


7 


8 


17 


55 


100 



15 


38 


12 


30 


4 


10 


9 


22 


5o 


100 


23 


47 


19 


39 


7 


14 


59 


100 


15 


37 


11 


27 


10 


24 


5 


12 


5T 


lot) 
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Tabic 2 (continued) 
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LANGUAGE, TRAINING SITE, COORDINATION, 
ANO TRAINEE ATTITUDES 



Frequency of class visits by language 
coordl nator 



A few times a week 
Once a week 
Twice a month 
Dally or more 
Never 

Once a month 
Less than monthly 



PCT Attitude toward training si te/facl 1 1 ties 



Good 

Great 

Neutral 

Poor 

Intolerable 



Perceived amount of language Integration 
wi '.h other training elements 



Minimal 1 y 
Moderately 
Considerably 
None 
Total 1y 



158 

151 

86 

32 

16 
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36 

34 

19 

7 

A 



443 100 



$/ The number of PCT's surveyed Is 449. 

1/ Of the 449 PCT's, 66 had a second training phase. 



inti re 
or PI 


Project 
\ase I 


Phase, 


II 


N fj 


f % 


N U 


t 


100 


23 


7 


11 


83 


19 


12 


19 


63 


14 


8 


13 


60 


14 


3 


5 


49 


11 


16 


26 


41 


9 


10 


16 


40 


9 


6 


10 


436 


99 


62 


100 


206 


46 


24 


41 


105 


24 


10 


17 


75 


17 


18 


31 


50 


11 


5 


9 


8 


2 


1^ 


2 


444 


100 


58 


100 



Juj 









training at once, as one day, although one week Is the most frequently found 
t-, mu span. Classroom observation of teaching seems to be rather variables 
fifty-six per cent of PCT's reporting language coordinator visits of once a 
week at least, while forty-three per cent see him less frequently than that 
(Including eleven per cent whose classes were never observed). In Phase II 
of some of these training projects, classroom observation/supervision of the 
teaching process Is even less prevalent, twenty-six per cent of trainees re- 
porting zero visits to their classrooms by language coordinators. 

Teaching Staff 



Table 3 Indicates first of all that a randomly selected PCT gets exposed 
to only 7/'<3 or about half of the language Instructors In any project. The 
average student/teacher ratio found was 5*9 to 1 , but giving as high as 81 1 
and as low as 111 . 

Almost three-fourths of the language training staffs consist predoml nent 1y 
of host country natives, recruited to a large extent In the U.S. through aca- 
demic sources (43%) or through PC field or training staff contacts (46%). 

The single most critical selection factor applied to applicants Is adaptability 
to new teaching methods. Perhaps, therefore less than one-quarter (22%) of the 
personnel hired have had previous non-PC language teaching experience (likely 
with more traditional methods) while all the remainder hBve either not had 
an£ previous teaching experience or have had previous PC experience. 

In over ninety per cent of these projects the teacher training sessions 
lasted one week or less (some omitting them completely) despite the fact that 
sixty-one per cent (39 plus 22%) had not had prior PC language teaching ex- 
perl ence<> 

In about three-fourths of the cases was the language staff living at the 
training site. The dally work load of Instructors presents a very symmetrical 
distribution with most working five to six hours per day, fourteen per cent 
working less than that, and fourteen per cent more. Two-thirds of these 
language staffs got one day off per week, while the remaining third got either 
• *0 or no days off. Teacher rotation, where It occurs, seemed to take place 
predominantly either weekly or Irregularly. 

As regards trainee attitudes toward the language teachers and trainee 
perceptions of teacher attitudes, both seemed to be fairly positive. PCT's 
identified with Instructors as Individuals very much, although this tended 
to drop off somewhat In Phase II. Similarly, language mentors are seen as 
highly enthusiastic In class, this characteristic dropping off much more 
sharply In Phase II. 

Time Factors and Scheduling 

According to the data of Table 4, these projects averaged ten weeks In 
duration and contained 23 > hours of language teaching, which In turn contained 
ten times as much classwork as lab practice and twice as much lab as "extra 
curricular" language activity. Given the proficiency objectives and the 
caliber of trainees at hand, this amount of total time seemed adequate or 
ample to two-thirds of the language coordinators and to three-fourths of 
the PCT's. 
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Table 3 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF CHARACTERISTICS, 
TEACHER TRAINING, AMO ATTITUOES 



Number of Instructors per project 


Hcan 

13 


S.D. 

8.2 


Range 

2-37 


Number of Instructors to which the average 
PCT was exposed 

Entire project or first phase only 


7 


4.7 


1-30 


Second phase only 


3 


3.0 


1-15 


Number of PCT's per Instructor 


5.9 


1.5 


1-8 


Preponderant Instructor background 


Incidence in Tralnlnq Projects 
N % 



I 



I 

i 



Host country natives 


29 


72 


Third country natives 


7 


18 


U.S. natives 


4 


10 




40 


100 


Recruitment source of non-U.S. natives 


All or some from abroad 


20 2/ 


43 


A1 1 or some from U.S. 


41 


89 


Specific contacts for potential Instructors 


Academl c 


15 


43 


PC/Washi ngton 


4 


11 


Embassl es 


0 


0 


Other 


16 


46 




35 


100 


Most critical selection factor as seen by 
language coordinator 


Adaptability to new methods 


21 


47 


Teaching experience 


14 


31 


Educational background 


5 


11 


Other 


5 


11 




*5 


Too 



N does not add up to 49 In each breakdown due to non-responding by some 
coordinators on certain Items and multiple responding on certain other 
Items when appropriate. In the latter cases, the percentages will, of 
course, not total 100. 
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Table 3 (continued) 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF CHARACTERISTICS, 
TEACHER TRAINING, ANO ATTITUDES 



Prior foreign language teaching 
experience of majority 

None 

Peace Corps project (s) 

In non-Peace Corps context (s) 



Incidence In Training Projects 


N 


% 


18 


39 


18 


39 


10 


22 


56 


Too 



Duration of teacher training/orientation period 

3-7 days 
1-2 days 
0 days 

Longer than 7 days 



32 

11 

2 



4 

*5 



Teacher training/orientation technique (s) used 
Demonstration 

Teachers practicing on fellow teachers 
Teachers practicing on trial group of 
students 
Lecture 

Teachers learning third language 
Other 



43 

37 

26 

24 

16 

15 



Living arrangements for Instructors 

In same buildings with PCT's but separate rooms 
Not at training site 

At training site, but in different buildings 

In same rooms with PCT's 

Other 



19 

10 




65 

22 

4 

_8 

99 



91 

79 

55 

51 

34 

32 



45 

24 

17 

12 

2 

100 



Typical number of hours of teaching per day 

5-6 hours 
4 or less 
7-8 hours 
More than 8 hours 

Typical number of days off per week 

1 day 
None 

2 days 



35 


71 


7 


14 


6 


12 


1 


2 


55 


99 


32 


67 


10 


21 


6 


12 


55 


Too 
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Table 3 (continued) 



INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF CHARACTERISTICS, 
TEACHER TRAINING, AND ATTITUDES 



Teacher rotation pattern 

Weekly 
Never 
Dal 1y 
Monthly 
Other basis 



PCT*s attitude toward Instructors as people 

Like them very much 
Like them somewhat 
Neutral 

Dislike them somewhat or very much 



Instructors' attitude In class as 
perceived by PCI’s 

Very enthusiastic 
Ml Idly enthusiastic 
Neutral 

Mildly or very apathetic 



In cidence In Training Projects 

a 1 



24 


49 


6 


12 


2 


4 


0 


0 


17 


35 


*9 


100 



Trainee Responses 



Entire Project 
or Phase I 


Phase 


II 


N 




N 


i 


367 


82 


37 


58 


63 


14 


18 


28 


11 


2 


7 


11 


4 


1 


2 


3 


445 


99 


64 


100 



221 


51 


17 


27 


170 


39 


25 


39 


37 


8 


18 


28 


8 


2 


4 


6 


436 


100 


64 


100 
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Table 4 



TIME FACTORS* SCHEDULING, AND ATTITUDES 



Length of training project (weeks; 

Total hours of language training 
Density of language training ^ 

Total hours of class 

Total hours of language lab 

Total hours of other language activities 



Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


10 


2.0 


5-13 


235 2/ 


83.0 


80-400 


0.1371 


0.0404 


.0590-. 2020 


203 


77.3 


76-400 


20 


25.4 


0-99 


10 


23.3 


0-99 



Distribution of language classes 
throughout the training period 

Constant number of hours per day 
Larger number of hours per day Initially 

dlmlshlng later , . ,, 

Smaller number of hours per day Initially 
Increasing later on 

Hours per day of language training 

5.6 hours 
1-2 
3-4 

7 or more 



Incidence In 


Tralnlna Prolects 


N 


% 


41 


84 


4 


8 


4 


8 




100 


24 


49 


11 


22 


9 


18 


5 


10 


"*9 


99 



01 st rl but Ion of dally training 

Evenly divided between forenoon and afternoon 
Evenly divided between forenoon, afternoon, 
and evenl ng 

Concentrated In forenoon 
Concentrated In afternoon 
Other 



12 



12 

9 

2 

14 

T5 



24 

24 

18 

4 

29 

99 





This figure closely approximates the sum of class, lab, and other means 
of 203, 20, and 10 respectively. 



re 1gn language density (FLO) Is an arbitrary Index of the ^ree to which 

,str 9 uct1on 9 1s 9 n,assed. It Is defined as FLO , ^ °* H It softhe ?at 1 o 

inguage hours/number of weeks In program X foreign 

el 0000 If language is taught 24 hours/day, and zero if no fo ^ e |9 n 
inguage^i s' taught a? all. FLO may prove to be a meaningful variable for 

jbsequent analyses. 






Table 4 (continued) 



TIME FACTORS, SCHEDULING, AND ATTITUDES 



Language 





Coordinator 


PCT 


•s 


Adequacy of length of language training 


N 


r 


N 


% 


Adequate/About right 


29 


60 


325 


73 


Insuffl clent 


17 


35 


106 


24 


Excessive 


2 


4 


17 


4 


Most preferred two-hour Instructional 
period 


TO 


99 


TO 


101 


8-10 a.m. 


25 


52 


156 


35 


7-9 a.m. 


11 


23 


41 


9 


9-11 a.m. 


10 


21 


115 


26 


Other 


2 


4 


130 


30 




TO 


100 


TO 


Too 







Trainee Responses 






Entire Project 
or Phase I 


Phase 


! II 


Pace of language program 


N 


% 


N 


% 


About right 


269 


61 


27 


42 


Somewhat too slow 


121 


27 


21 


33 


Somewhat too fast 


40 


9 


10 


16 


Much too slow 


11 


2 


5 


8 


Much too fast 


3 


1 


1 


2 




TO 


100 


”54 


101 


Benefit to greater amount of training per day 


No 


204 


45 


33 


52 


Maybe 


127 


28 


17 


27 


Yes 


118 


26 


14 


22 




TO 


99 


“54 


101 


Length of breaks 


6-10 minutes 


165 


37 


20 


34 


11 - 15 


153 


35 


20 


34 


16-20 


49 


11 


7 


12 


0 - 5 


38 


9 


8 


14 


More than 20 minutes 


36 


8 


3 


5 




TO 


100 


“55 


99 


Absences from class 


1-2 times 


167 


38 


16 


28 


3 - 4 


117 


27 


6 


11 


Never 


68 


15 


19 


33 


5 - 6 


47 


11 


4 


7 


7 times or more 


42 


10 


12 


21 




TO 


tttt 


"57 


TOT 
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Instruction seemed overwhelmingly (84%) to be evenly distributed through- 
at the training period. In about half the Instances, at a rate of five to six 
hours per day. However, there appeared to be a good deal less uniformity In 
the pattern In which the dally load Is distributed! some not using evening 
hours regularly, and some (In the "other 11 category) varying the time at which 
language Is scheduled as a function of progression point In the training project. 

Relatively few projects ( 1 8%) concentrated their language teaching In the 
morning hours, despite the fact that that was the most preferred period both 
by language coordinators and PCT's. 

Trainees on the whole felt that the pac« of language training (not to be 
confused with total time, considered above) was about right. Note, however. 

In Table 4 that the second largest response category was "Somewhat too slow". 
Phase II pace tends to be regarded as a good deal slower than that In the 
larger training picture. 

Trainee opinion on the utility of a heavier dally language load (than 
whatever they had) were about equally divided between "No's" on one hand 
and "Maybe »s" and "Yes's" on the other. 

The duration of "breaks" and the frequency of absences from class are 
also reported In Table 4. 

Pedagogic Techniques . 

The data In Table 5 Indicate that the text selected Is an Important deter- 
miner of classroom activities In more than three-fourths of these projects. 
Although text materials are distributed within the first two weeks In almost 
two-thirds of the training efforts, reading Is not practiced In class In a 
comparable majority of the projects. Where reading 1_s encouraged/practiced 
at all, it was not Introduced until the third quarter In almost half of the 
projects. 

Writing of the second language was practiced In sixteen (or 33%) of the 
fcrly-nlne projects. (Where this was done, it was started In week 1-4 In half 
the instances but delayed at least until week 7-8 In the remaining Instances.) 

The period of class time left unstructured (e.g., for free conversation 
or asking questions of teacher) Is in almost all cases less than twenty-five 
per cent and In half, ten per cent or less. In retrospect, language coordin- 
ators thought these were proper proportions. 

Tutoring wc.s a regular part of training for some (presumably weaker) 

PCT's In more than half these projects. Language tables and peer teaching 
were devices also employed in about half the cases. 

Trainees report heaviest emphasis In class on pattern practice drills, 
as would be expected. The fact that more than three-fourths (48 plus 30%) 
of PCT's report "much" or "very much" stress on phonology Is In line with 
audio-lingual emphasis on authenticity of language. That over fifty per cent 
of trainees report no or only a very short lag between Introduction and com- 
prehension of new material Is certainly reassuring. Perhaps less promising 
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Table 5 



PEDAGOGIC TECHNIQUES AND TRAINEE REACTIONS 



In cidence In Training Projects 
N £ 



Extent classroom activities were 
based on textbook 

Almost entirely 
Moderately 
Enti rely 

Sporadl cai iy only 



Introduction of foreign language printed material 



Week 1 
Week 3 
Week 5 
Week 7 



2 

4 

6 

8 



Reading of foreign language In class 

Yes 

No 

Introduction of any reading 

Third quarter of program 
First quarter of program 
Second quarter of program 
Fourth quarter of program 

Introduction of writing practice In foreign 
1 anguage 

Week 1 - 4 
Week 5-6 
Week 7-8 
Week 9-10 
Week 1 1 - 12 



Never 

Percent of class time left unstructured 

0 - 10 % 

11-25 
26 - 50 
Over 50 
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29 

8 

7 

2 

4? 



28 

11 

4 

1 

TO 



18 

30 

TO 



14 

9 

8 

J> 

31 



8 

1 

6 

0 

1 

T5 

33 



23 

20 

3 

1 

TO 



63 

17 

15 

J* 

99 



64 

25 

9 

2 

100 



38 

62 

100 



45 

29 

26 

0 

100 



50 

6 

38 

0 

6 

100 



49 

43 

6 

2 

100 







Table 5 (continued) 



PEOAGOGIC TECHNIQUES ANO TRAINEE REACTIONS 



Language coordinator opinion of amount 
of unstructured class time 



Incidence In Training Projects 
N % 



About right 
Too much 
Too little 



Use of Individual tutorial sessions 



Regular part of training for some PCT's 

For remedial work only 

Regular part of training for all PCT*s 



Non-class language activities 



Foreign language spoken at mealtimes 
Informal supervised conversation 
Role playing, skits 
Tutoring 

Cultural studies, reading 
Living with instructors 
Presentations and panel discussions 



Use of special training "gimmicks" 



None 



Role playing, peer teaching (e.g., drills 
run by PCT's) 

Labeling of objects, posters 
Audio-visual aids, video taping 
Controlled conversation 
Native attire 

Group identification, competition 
Debates, speeches 
Festivals, derronst rat ions 
Other 



"Cultural immersion" devices used 



Language tables 

Prohibition of English 

Simulated host country environment 

Skits and songs 

Other 



5/ 



43 

3 

2 

49 



25 

16 

5 

49 



23 

12 

9 

9 

* 

4 

$ 



90 

6 

4 

100 



54 

35 

11 

100 



47 2/ 
24 
18 
18 
10 
6 
10 



m 



1 n 



The 66% figure may be taken as an 
indicative of actual practice sin 
questionnaire item and the latter from a write-in item* 
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18 


37 


16 


52 


6 


19 


5 


16 


5 


16 


4 


13 


4 


13 


3 


10 


3 


10 


9 


29 


29 


66 y 


23 


53 


27 


61 


35 


80 


25 


57 


, whereas 47% may 


i from a 


multiple 














Table 5 (continued) 



PEDAGOGIC TECHNIQUES ANO TRAINEE REACTIONS 



Class emphasis 



Trainee Responses 
Hean rank order 
(1 = mast frequent) S.P. 



Dri 1 1 s 

Dialogues 

Free conversation 

Expl anat i on/1 ecture 

Other 

Relative emphasis on choral vs. individual 
responding in drills 

More on individual responses 

About equal time 

More on group responses 

Emphasis on correct pronunciation 

Much 

Very much 
Some 

Very little 

Time spent in class in individual problems 

Much 

Some 

Very much 
Very little 

Time Jag between introduction of new 
vocabulary Items and comprehension 

A very short time 
A moderate time period 
No lag, immediately 
A very long time 

Use of real la and visual material in class 

Very little 

Moderate 

None 

Extensi ve 
Constant 



1.3 

2.7 

2.8 
3.1 
3.8 



N 

221 

128 

86 

*35 



215 

132 

87 

10 

44* 



207 

164 

55 

22 

m 



226 

164 

*3 

12 

*55 



206 

139 

*3 

*3 

13 

*** 



.69 

1.01 

1.01 

.98 

1.39 



% 

51 

29 

20 

Too 



48 

30 

20 

2 

100 



46 

37 

12 

5 

100 



51 

37 

10 

3 

101 



46 

31 

10 

10 

3 

Too 
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Table 5 (continued) 



PEDAGOGIC TECHNIQUES AND TRAINEE REACTIONS 



Frequency of i nstructor (s) writing material 
on blackboard (or other surface) 

Frequently 
Occasional 1y 
Very seldom 
Never 

Almost constantly 

Use of English by instructor In class 

Occasional 
Very seldom 
Frequent 
Never 

Almost constant 

Amount of class time 1 nstructor was talking 

A moderate amount 
A slight amount 
A great deal 
Hardly at all 

Incidence of "cultural Immersion" period 
with no English permitted 

Yes 

No 

fraction to "cultural immersion" 

Tremendous value 
Some value 

Very little use/waste of time 

Duration of "cultural immersion" period, 
if any (days) 



N 




% 


139 




32 


136 




31 


110 




25 


28 




6 


27 




6 


TO 




100 


1*5 




33 


137 




31 


130 




29 


20 




5 


12 




3 


hhh 




101 


275 




62 


98 




22 


5* 




12 


1* 




3 


TO 




99 


132 




30 


311 




70 


TO 




100 


68 




*9 


58 




*2 


12 




9 


138 




100 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


15 


15.1 


•a- 

00 

1 



Entire Project 



general attitude toward their 


or 


Phase I 


Phase 


ii 


language Instruction 


N 


? 


N 


% 


Favorable 


306 


69 


kS 


7* 


The greatest 


95 


21 


11 


17 


Neutral 


39 


9 


5 


8 


Negative/terrible 


5 


1 


1 


2 




TO 


100 


TO 


101 
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for learning la the finding that "real la" end other vUual material (other then 
things put on a chalkboard) were rarely uaed. It will be disquieting toaome 
to note that almost one-third of tht trainees report having Instructors mo 
use English In class frequently or almost constantly.*^ 

■'Cultural Immersion" Is a loosely and variably defined training device. 
Thirty pe. cent of these PCT's report their project Included such sn Interval, 
lasting on the average fifteen days and differing In duration very greatly from 
program to program. 

Finally, the general attitude of trainees to their language work may be 
seen In Table 5. They are for the most part highly pleased, this reaction 
falling off only slightly In second segments of training projects. 

Text Material 

It appears from Table 6 that fully three-fourths of these projects used 
published commercial texts exclusively or along with other printed matter. 

Over ninety per cent of the language coordinators apparently felt that the 
text material was satisfactory or better as far as they went. Nevertheless, 
throe-fourths of them adapted the texts specifically for current needs, end 
almost as many (69%) reported developing new materials for the current project. 
Most are willing and able to make the adaptations/new materials available to 

others. 

Technical vocabulary lists were used In more than two-thirds of the pro- 
jects. For the most part they were distributed In list format as well es being 
Inserted throughout the project Into pattern practice exercises. Presumably 
this constituted (at least In part) the adaptation of the text material noted 
above. As regards dictionaries, bl-llngual dictionaries were obtained by PCT's 
In about ha if the projects. 

Language Laboratory 

Although lab practice Is described In Table 7 as obligatory In forty per 
cent of these projects, and Is described as moderately or extremely helpful 
by over two-thirds of PCT's, It seems to play only a marginal training role. 

In one-third of the cases where It Is used. It occupies only two or less hours 
per week. In another third only two to five hours are devoted to It per week. 
Moreover, over half of the trainees (33 snd 19%) receive only very little or 
no Individual attention/cor recti on In the language laboratory. 

The function of the lab as used In these projects was, for the most part, 
(67%) simply additional practice of old material. Language coordinators, how- 
ever, were satisfied with the audio tapes used. 

In the second training segments scheduling of language lab was further 
curtailed. Its perceived utility diminishing for trainees. 



2 / This does not mean that this Is the case In one-third of PC language 
training classes for It Is theoretically possible at least that the 
11*2 PCT's Involved (130 plus 12) could all have come from one or two 
projects. 
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TEXT MATERIALS 



Incidence In Training Projects 



Text(s) used 



Published book 

Department of State - FSI materials 
New PC materials 
Existing PC materials 
Other (materials prepared by language 
staff, largely) 



Extremely good 
Satl sfactory 
Poor 



34 


77 


11 


25 


12 


27 


12 


27 


26 


62 2/ 


11 nator 


22 


51 


19 


44 


2 


5 


TO 


Too 



Was text material specifically adapted for current training needs? 



Yes 

No 



34 

10 

TO 



77 

23 

100 



Availability of copies of adapted materials from language coordinator 



Yes 


23 


72 


No 


9 


28 


32 


100 




Development of new materials for current project 


Yes 


34 


69 


No 


15 


31 




TO 


100 


Availability of new materials from language coordinator 


Yes 


26 


76 


No 


8 


24 




TO 


100 


Use of technical vocabulary list 


Yes 


33 


69 


No 


15 


31 




TO 


100 



- / These figures are magnified due to erroneous Inclusion by some respondents 
of books and PC materials under the "other 11 category. 
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Table 6 (continued) 



TEXT MATERIALS 



I 

1 

i 



t 



Incidence In Training Projects 



Presentation of technical vocabulary 


N 


% 


Printed list distributed and Incorporated 




58 


Into drills 


19 


Printed list distributed only 


4 


12 


.incorporated Into drills only 


3 


9 


Other 


7 


21 




33 


Too 


Introduction of techn'cal vocabulary 






' Throughout program 


J1 


84 


At end only 


6 


16 


37 


100 


PC trainee use of dictionary 






No 


27 


55 


Yes 


22 


45 




*9 


100 


B1 1 1 ngual 


21 


81 


Monolingual 


life/ 


19 

100 




r 

r 



1 



Table 7 



LANGUAGE LABORATORY? UTILIZATION ANO PERCEIVEO UTILITY 



Attendance In LL 



Incidence In Training Projects 

15 % 



Obligatory 

Encouraged 

Voluntary 

Portable tape recorders assigned to trainees 
No LL or tape recorders 

Functions of LL 

Practice of previously learned material only 
Listening practice of new material only 
For familiar and new material 
Other 

Language Coordinator opinion of tapes used 

Satisfactory 
Extremely poor 
Fairly poor 
Extremely good 



Correlation of LL tapes with class work 
as perceived by PCT's 

Identl cal 
Great overlap 
Small overlap 
No overlap 



No tapes used 

Hours per week of LL or tape recorder practice 

2-5 hours 
2 or less 
6-9 hours 
Hore than 13 
10-13 hours 





19 


40 






7 


15 






6 


13 






23 


48 






6 


13 






28 


67 






0 


0 






15 


36 






11 


26 






31 


76 






4 


10 






3 


7 






3 


7 






4T 


Too 






Trainee Responses 




Entire Project 






or 


Phase I 


Phase 


II 


k 


% 


N 


% 


187 


58 


16 


70 


75 


23 


4 


17 


49 


15 


2 


9 


11 


3 


1 


4 


322 


”99 


23 


100 


109 








104 


38 


5 


26 


97 


35 


11 


58 


48 


18 


3 


16 


14 


5 


0 


0 


11 


4 


0 


0 


274 


100 


19 


100 
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Table 7 (continued) 

LANGUAGE LABORATORY! UTILIZATION AND PERCEIVED UTILITY 



Trainee Responses 
Entire Project 





of 


Phase I 


Phase 


II 


Amount of Individual correction received 


N 


% 


N 


t 


In LL 










Some 


97 


35 


7 


29 


Very little 


91 


33 


7 


29 


None 


52 


19 


6 


25 


Very much 


38 


14 


4 


17 


273 


101 


25 


100 


Attitude toward LL 










Moderately or somewhat helpful 


169 


57 


13 


55 


Minimally helpful 


61 


20 


3 


12 


Waste of time 


36 


12 


5 


21 


Extremely helpful 


35 

301 


12 

ToT 


3 

25 


12 

100 






Testing Practices 



Table 8 data Indicate that In those three-fourths of the projects where 
trainees were tested during training, the test was oral In forty-two per cent 
of the cases. But In a quarter of these programs, no tests at all (other than 
the major FSI testing) were given. Although nearly half of the projects made 
provisions for giving trainees weekly knowledge of results as to how they were 
doing, seventeen per cent of the training efforts report never formally doing 
this at all. The feedback, when provided, came largely from conferences with 
the language coordinator or, less frequently, with teacher(s). 

Ability regrouping of trainees at weekly or bi-weekly Intervals was 
practiced In fifty per cent of these projects. About thirty-five per cent 
did It less frequently than that, and the remainder did not do It at all. 

FSI Speaking tests were administered at the end of training In eighty- 
five per cent of these projects, at the beginning In thirty-three per cent, 
at midboards (In "other" category) In sixteen per cent. Note that a small 
proportion of these training projects never gave FSI tests at all. The rigor 
and amount of bias In such FSI tests as were given seems open to question due 
toi 1) the non-standardlzed practice of giving the test before Final Selection 
Boards In most projects (85% of the cases) but after boards at some (the re- 
maining 15%); and 2) having different types of personnel do the ratings 
(Including the language coordinator himself In over a quarter of the cases). 
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Table 8 



TESTING PRACTICES AND ABILITY GROUPING 



Frequency of formal tests (other 
than FSI Ratings) 

Weekly 

Never 

Once In the program 
Monthly 

Twice In the program 
Other 

Test Format 
Oral 

Multiple choice (written) 

Essay, completion, short answer 
Other 

Frequency of feedback of progress to PCT's 
Weekly 

Never formally 
When problems arose 
Other 



Frequency of subjective trainee evaluation reports 
from Instructors to language coordinators 

Dal 1y 
Weekly 
Never 
Other 

Frequency of PCT ability grouping 
Week 1 y 

Two or three times In the program 
Once 

Every two weeks 
Never 

Basis of ability grouping 

Current achievement In class 
Modern Language Aptitude Test 
Initial FSI Rating 
Other Initial test 
Other 




-25 



N 


r 


18 


42 


1 1 


26 


4 


9 


3 


7 


1 


2 


6 


14 


*3 


100 


18 


37 


7 


14 


10 


20 


16 


33 


21 


45 


8 


17 


4 


9 


14 


30 


47 


101 


18 


38 


18 


38 


2 


4 


10 


21 


48 


101 


15 


33 


9 


20 


8 


17 


8 


17 


6 


13 


48 


100 


28 


60 


15 


32 


14 


30 


6 


13 


17 


36 






Table 8 (continued) 



TESTING PRACTICES ANO ABILITY GROUPING 



Occurrence of FSI Speaking testa 

At beginning of program 
At end of program or Phase I 
Never 
Other 

Relation of FSI test to Selection Boards 

1-7 days before Boards 
More than one week after Boards 
More than one week before Boards 
1-7 days after Boards 

FSI Proficiency Ratings carried out byi 

FSI personnel 
Language Coordinator 
PC^ashington personnel 
Other 



Inci dence in Training Projects 
N J 



16 


33 


41 


85 


4 


8 


14 


29 



34 


81 


4 


10 


2 


5 


2 


5 




101 


17 


44 


11 


29 


6 


15 


5 


13 


39 


100 



Associations and Relationships 



The preceding material has dealt with the Incidence of single training 
features and single trainee attitude dimensions. 

In this section we consider the joint Incidence of certain training fea- 
tures. the relationship between selected training characteristics on the one 
hand and perceptual/attitude/satisfaction data on the other, and associations 
among the latter attitudes themselves. For example, does the frequency of 
language coordinator visits to classes bear any relationship to the amount of 
classroom enthusiasm exhibited by instructors? Or, Is there any contingency 
between trainees' general feeling about PC language training and whether or 
not their project Included a period of "cultural Immersion"? Or, thirdly, 
are PCT attitudes toward language training associated with their attitudes 
toward the training site at which they find themselves? 

A point of caution, however, must be raised with regard to al 1 the 
analyses below. To demonstrate that training feature A Is associated with 
feature B or that practice Y Is related to more positive trainee attitudes 
than practice Z does not establish that A causes B or that Y results In more 
positive attitudes than Z. In other words, a statistically stable association 
tells us what tends to occur together but Is Inconclusive as to whether one of 
the features is a necessary and sufficient condition to produce the other. 

To put It yet another way, the control variables available to a training 
administrator to Influence outcomes must In addition, be based on logical, 
psychological, and chronological analyses before the causal Inference can be 

made. 

Associations Among Training Characteristics 

We will present these data under four topless language type, organization, 
language coordinator/instructor behavior, and testing. 

Language Type . The data and chi square (X^) analyses In Table 9 Indicate 
that training projects In exotic languages tend to Include more dally language 
staff meetings but less regrouping of trainees than common language projects. 
The latter finding Is undoubtedly related to the fact that Initial variation 
among PCT's Is so much wider In the common languages than In the exotic ones 
where most PCT's begin at zero proficiency. Also In Table 9 Is an association 
(of only tenuous stability, however, l.e., .10^ p -^.15) which Indicates 
a tendency, at least, for Instructors In exotic languages to work fewer hours 
per day than their colleagues in Spanish, French, Portuguese, or Pidgin pro- 
jects. If such a finding were accurate, the question of equitable compensation 
might of course be raised. 

Organization. Table 10 indicates that the practice of regrouping Is 
associated with the size of the training project, those with more PCT's being 
more likely to "tract" their trainees. From Table 10 It also appears that the 
amount of use made of tutorial teaching Is not Independent of the practice 



Table 9 



ASSOCIATION OF LANGUAGE TYPE 
WITH OTHER TRAINING CHARACTERISTICS 



Frequency of language staff meetings 
Dally 

Less often than dally 



Commo 



5 

10 



n 2/ 



s/ 




Exotic 6/ 



18 

5 



p < .01 




Frequency of PCT regrouping 

Never or once 0 ^ 

2-3 times/monthly/bi-weekly 6 11 

Weekly 12 3 

X 2 = 19.6; p < .001 



Hours per day instructors worked 

6 or less 

7 or more 



14 28 

5 2 

x = 2.3; .10 < p * .15 



2/ Here defined as French, Spanish, Portuguese and Pidgin. 

£/ Here defined as all other languages. 

SJ All numerals in these tables refer to number of training projects, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

<!/ X 2 = chi square, which is a technique to ascertain the presence/absence 
of association or contingency between two variables or factors. 

S/ i.e., the chances that there is no association between language type 
and frequency of staff meetings is less than 1 in 100. 
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Table 10 



ASSOCIATION OF CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS WITH OTHER TRAINING FEATURES 



Number of PCT's In project 

0-59 
60 - 99 
100 + 



Stress on individual tutorial sessions 

Remedial use only 
Regularly for some PCT's 
Regularly for all PCT's 



Frequency of Trainee Regrouping 
0-3 Times Ho re than 3 Times 



11 

4 

0 



5 

11 

5 



8 

13 

5 



X 2 = 7.9; p < .05 



9 

14 

0 



X 2 = 6.4; p < .05 



Length of "Breaks" (minutes) 



Hours per day of language classes 


0-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21 + 


0-2 


9 


*/ 17 


11 


1 


0 


3 - 4 
5-6 


11 


40 


35 


5 


3 


15 


80 


91 


38 


30 


7 + 


2 


23 


15 


5 


3 








X 2 = 39.0 


; p < .001 








utm 


zation of 


Syllabus 




Frequency of instructor rotation 




None or little 


Heavy 




Daily, weekly 






13 


13 




Less than weekly 






14 


3 










X 2 = 3.6j 


.05 < p < 


.10 




The numbers in this matrix refer to PCT's. 
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followed with regard to ability (re) grouping. There is a tendency toward 
U<iS tutoring where there is more "tracking" of PCT's (and vice versa). This 
should not be surprising, since by definition, homogeneous grouping (and re- 
grouping) implies fewer stragglers in need of individual help. 

The third breakdown in Table 10 should be interpreted to mean that trainees 
who get longer hours of instruction per day also tend to take/get longer breaks. 
It will be suggested later that this may not be the optimal strategy for dis- 
sipating the additional fatigue generated by longer class hours. 

The last matrix in Table 10 describes a marginally stable association 
which suggests that language coordinators tend to make greater, more systematic 
use of syllabi/lesson plans when their instructors are rotated more frequently 
than when not. This finding is reassuring since successful rotation of in- 
structors does seem to require sufficient coordination so that the rotated 
staff will properly mesh with the realities of the new group/class. 

Language Coordinator/instructor Behavior . The degree to which a language 
coordinator supervises classroom activities is importantly related to other 
factors. The data in Table 11 indicate, in the first breakdown, that language 
coordinators who supervise/observe more assiduously also tend to call more 
frequent language staff meetings, i.e., both activities seem to be expressions 
of the amount of invol vement/control in/over the language training process. 

The second breakdown in Table 11 can be taken to mean that there is a stable 
and positive relationship between the number of instructors any trainee is 
exposed to 10/ and the amount of classroom supervision forthcoming from the 
language coordinator; the larger the first, the more frequent the second, 
general 1 y. 

The next two analyses of Table 11 (one quite stable, the other tenuous) 
show chat coordinator visits are associated with specific behavior patterns 
of instructors, viz., the more frequent the visits the more enthusiasm is 
likely to be shown, and the more attention tends to be given to individual 
PCT problems. 

The last breakdown in Table 11 simply shows that teachers who talk a lot 
also tend to use more English in class than others. There is likely some non- 
tautologi cal meaning to this finding, both instructor behaviors possibly being 
a function of certain types of training projects and/or instructor personality. 

Testi ng . Aside from the known error variance present in FSI Speaking test 
results due to the use of different raters. Table 12 shows an additional diffi- 
culty. The tendency is for PC/Washi ngton personnel and language coordinators 
to administer the test while the trainees are still highly energized by the 
(imminent) final selection activity. FSI personnel , when they are the adminis- 
trators, on the other hand, have, according to these data, a much stronger 
tendency to schedule the test after final boards, with all the motivational 
consequences which that very probably implies for trainees. 



is/ This factor in itself would be a function of project size, teacher/student 
ratio, instructor rotation, and PCT regrouping. 




Table 11 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN LANGUAGE COORDINATOR/INSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 
AND CERTAIN OTHER TRAINING CHARACTERISTICS 



PCT Reported 

Frequency of Language Coordl nator 
VI si ts to Clast 



Several 
times per 

r_ nf i annuaae week or more 


Once or 
Twice per 
Month 


Once 
a month 
or less 


Never 


staff meetings 












Irregularly/monthly/weekly 

Dal 1y 


24 

83 




56 

48 


48 

16 


13 

22 






X 2 = 


= 49.3; P 


< .001 




Number of different Instructors to 


whl ch 










PCT's were exposed 












1 - 2 
3-4 

C fk 


6 

20 

43 




26 

27 

26 


17 
6 

18 


10 

3 

9 


5-0 
7 - 8 
9-10 
11 ♦ 


26 

32 

33 




28 

18 

18 


18 

5 

15 


5 

12 

10 






X 2 


= 63.6; p 


< .001 




Instructor classroom attitude 












Very enthusiastic 
Mildly enthi.‘3l astl c 
Neutral/apathetl c 


91 

61 

6 




69 

57 

15 


34 

28 

18 


22 

19 

6 






X 2 


= 21.1; p 


> < .01 




Attention given to Individual tral 


nee 










problems In class 












Very much 

Much 

Some 

Very little 


21 

81 

53 

4 




16 

65 

59 

6 


6 

36 

33 

6 


10 

20 

14 

5 






X 2 


= 14.0; 


.10 < p < .15 
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Table 11 (continued) 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN LANGUAGE COORD I NATO R/lNSTRUCTOR BEHAVIOR 
ANO CERTAIN OTHER TRAINING CHARACTERISTICS 



Instructor's Use of English In Class 



Proportion of time 1 nstructor (s) 
talk In class 


Frequently/ 

Constantly 


Occasional 


Se 1 dom/ 
Never 


Large 


21 


16 


17 


Moderate 


100 


90 


84 


Slight 


18 


36 


44 


Almost not at al 1 


2 


1 


10 



X = 23.3; p < .001 



Notes The numbers In all the matrices In this table refer to PCT's. 



o 
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Table 12 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE IDENTITY OF THE 
FSI SPEAKING TEST ADMINISTRATOR 
AND THE TIME OF ADMINISTRATION 



Adml nl strati on ofFSI 



PC/Washington FSI 

Staff Staff 

Time of administration 

Before Final Selection Boards 6 10 

After Final Selection Boards 0 6 



X 2 = 7.8; p < . 
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Test 

Language 
Coordl nator 



11 

0 



05 



Assocl atlons Between Training Characteristics and Attitudes 



Here we examine certain contingency relationship! that maintain between 
the objective reality of certain training practices and subjective reactions/ 
perceptions on the part of trainees and, to some extent, of language coor- 

di nators . 

Atti tude Toward PC language Training . In Table 13 the first 9™> U P of 
analyses Indicate, respective!?, that tTSlnees feel most positive about 

language study when: 

a. the training includes a period of "cultural Immersion'. 

b. they are in class an intermedlata number of hours (but more than four 
per day. 

c. there is little emphasis on explanation or lectures in class. 

d. drilling is stressed. 

e. the amount of individual responding is equal to or slightly greater 
than the amount of choral responding. 

f. instructors either do not or only slightly use English in class. 

The second group of breakdowns In Table 13 Is presented only as suggestive 
due to the fact that these apparent associations with general trainee attitude 
could have occurred (.05 < P < .15) by chance alone, 1 .... they are of marginal 
significance. These data suggest that PCT's tend to be happier with their 

language training when: 

the language coordinator visits classes very frequently. 

b there is either no/mi nimal regrouping of trainees or frequent (bi- 
weekly or more) reassignment, but not an intermediate degree. 

c. instructors pay attention to individual trainees' problems. 

d. visual materials are used. 

e. there is not heavy stress on free conversation in class. 

PCT f w.nfrl f 1 ration with Instructors . The chi square analyses in Table 14 
noint to the following relationship!: Trainees like their instructors on a 
oersonal level the most In smaller training projects, where, presumably there 
?nTe op£r unity for familiarity. However, the relationship s not linear, 
Th.t in the laroest oroiects (100 or more PCT's) the feeling toward the 
teachers^ is* not the* coldest? It Is rather the Intermediate sized projects 
where there TTthe least tendency to relate very much to the teachers. This 
suggests that other variables are (also) operative. 
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Table 13 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN GENERAL ATTITUDE ABOUT PC 
LANGUAGE TRAINING ANO VARIOUS TRAINING PRACTICES 





PCT Feel 1 


ng About Thel r Langua 


ge Training 




Negative/ 




Highly 


Exposure to "Cultural Immersion" 


Neutral 


Favorabl e 


Favorable 


Yes 


4 


97 


30 


No 


39 


206 


63 






X 2 = 9.6; p < .01 




Hours per day of language classes 








0 - 2 


3 


27 


8 


3-4 


18 


61 


14 


5-6 


16 


185 


57 


7 + 


7 


29 


12 






X 2 = 16.0} p < .05 




Stress on explanation/lecture In class 








Heavy 


19 


69 


19 


Moderate 


6 


81 


26 


Light 


12 


114 


37 






X 2 = 11.7; p < .05 




Stress on drills In class 








Heavi est 


23 


228 


78 


Heavy 


6 


49 


12 


Moderate/Ll ght 


10 


18 


2 






X 2 = 25.6; p <. .001 




stress on Individual vs. choral responding 






Much more Individual 


22 


82 


22 


More Individual 


5 


62 


25 


Equal 


8 


94 


25 


More choral 


8 


58 


20 






X 2 = 14.2; p < .05 




Instructor use of English In class 








Constant/frequent 


15 


97 


28 


Occasional 


19 


85 


40 


Seldom/ Never 


10 


120 


26 






X 2 = 11.6; p < .05 
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Table 13 (continued) 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN GENERAL ATTITUOE ABOUT PC 
LANGUAGE TRAINING AND VARIOUS TRAINING PRACTICES 



Frequency of language coordinator 
visits to class 

Several times a week or more 
Once or twice a month 
Once a month or less 
Never 



Frequency of PCT regrouping 



PCT Feeling About Th eir Language Training- 
Negative/ Highly 

M*ntral Favorable Favorable 



0 - 1 time 

2-3 times/monthly 

Week 1 y/bl -week 1 y 



Instructor attention to individual PCT's 

Very much 

Much 

Some 

Very little 



Use of visual materials In class 
None 

Very little 
Moderate 

Extensive/ constant 



Stress on free conversation In class 

Heavi est 
Heavy 
Moderate 
LI ght 



11 


103 


45 


17 


101 


27 


9 


58 


12 


7 


34 


8 




X 2 = 9.7; .10 4 p 4 .15 




12 


90 


41 


9 


56 


10 


12 


126 


42 



1 

19 

19 

5 



9 

20 

13 

2 



9 

9 

12 

9 



X = 7.9; .05 < P < .10 



33 16 

145 to 

108 35 

14 3 

X 2 = 10.5; .10 < p 4.15 



22 12 

144 38 

95 31 

41 13 

X 2 = 11.4; .05 <p < .10 



35 

74 22 

92 36 

82 26 

X 2 = 10.4; .10 4 p 4.15 



The numbers In all the matrices in this table refer to PCT s 
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Table 14 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN OEGREE OF PCT IDENTIFICATION 
WITH INSTRUCTORS AND CERTAIN TRAINING PROJECT CHARACTERISTICS 



Number of PCT's in training project 



Trainee Reaction to Instructors as People 
Negative/Neutral7’ 

hiidlv Positive Very Positive 



1 - 59 
60 - 99 
100 + 



3 

38 

14 



59 

144 

151 



X 2 = 16.1 5 p < .001 



Frequency of PCT regrouping 



0 - 1 Time 

2-3 Times/ monthly 
Bi-weekly or more 



7 

11 

33 



136 

64 

148 



x 2 = 13.05 p < .01 



Proximity of Instructor quarters to PCT's 



Off training site 

On training site - different building(s) 
Sane building(s) - different rooms 
So. Tie rooms 



20 

5 

17 

4 



37 
63 
1 61 
14 



X z = 26.9; p < .001 



Instructor attitude 



Very enthusiastic 
Mildly enthusiastic 
Neutra l/apatheti c 



14 

42 

19 



205 

128 

26 



X 2 = 49.6; p < .001 



Notes The numbers in all the matrices in this table refer to PCT's. 
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One suc!> variable, it appears. Is the frequency jhI th which PCT's are re- 
g. jupcd or "tracked". More frequent reassignment il/is associated with less 
positive feeling for instructors, probably because, under those circumstances, 
rapport has less time to develop. 

The third breakdown In Table 14 Indicates, as one would suspect, that the 
living accomodations for Instructors and the resultant aval labl 1 Ity/fraternl zing 
opportunities presented are associated with trainees' liking of them, as people. 
Thus there Is the tendency to relate much less to Instructors who live off the 
training site than to those who live oji the site. As In one Instance before, 
however, the closest proximity, living in the same rooms, does not appear to 
be associated with maximum Identification with teachers. Instead, the latter 
reaction is most often found In physical arrangements Involving Intermediate 
proximi ty/aval 1 abl 1 1 ty. 

Moreover, as shown in the last analysis of Table 14, relating to the 
teacher as a person Is rather /Closely associated with the degree of enthu- 
siasm he exhibits In class.— Sr 

Reactions to T i me Span and Training Load . The first breakdown In Table 15 
Indicates two facts. First, the Identical 3 and 14 frequencies for "Too Fast" 
and "Too Slow" for both PCT's who had the shortest and longest dally training 
schedule Indicates that p ace of tra i ning Is not synonomous with amount of 
dally training. Secondly, however, the significant chi square points to some 
sort of stable association between the two factors. It would appear that 
those trainees receiving three to four hours of Instruction per day tend 
disproportionately to judge their training pace as too slow, but not as a 
simple function of time. 

The second Table 15 analysis shows a tendency for a trainee's perception 
of pace to be contingent with his time lag In understanding new material! 
pace being judged fast when comprehension Is slow. 

Now, how do trainees react to the prospect of Increased dally language 
Instruction? The third breakdown In Table 15 Indicates that the answer Is 
related to the actual number of hours they were getting. The greater the 
actual number of hours, the less receptive PCT's were to additional training, 
z '■'ot surprising result. 

The last two parts of Table 15 are suggestive only, due to their marginal 
probability levels. According to these data, the language coordinator Is more 
likely to be satisfied with the total number of hours devoted to language when 
there has been: relatively frequent regrouping of trainees, and no or only 
general use of lesson plans. 




A practice which was itself found associated with larger training projects 
i n Table 10. 




Or, to be more precise, with the trainee's perception of the degree of 
enthusiasm exhibited In class. 



Table 15 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PCf ANO LANGUAGE COORDINATOR'S 
TIME PERCEPTIONS AND VARIOUS TRAINING FACTORS 



Number of hours per day of 


PCT Perception 


of Pace of Language Training 


language class 


Too Fast 


O.K. 


Too Slow 


0-2 


3 £/ 


21 


14 


3 - 4 


7 


47 


40 


5 - 6 


30 


162 


63 


7 + 


3 


32 


14 




x 2 


= 12.7; p < .05 




Lag in understanding new material 








Long/moderate time 


26 »/ 


107 


43 


Very short time 


13 


133 


75 


Immedi ately 


3 


28 


12 




x 2 


= 11.6; p < .05 






PCT Reaction to Increased Daily 


Hours of 


Number of hours per day 


Language Training 




of language classes 


Posi ti ve 


Doubtful 


Negative 


0 - 2 


21 a/ 


10 


8 


T - 4 


42 


27 


25 


r - 6 


50 


81 


128 


7 + 


2 


7 


40 



X 2 = 69.6; p < .001 



Language Coordinator Opinion of Total Number 
___ of Lan guage Hours 

Frequency of PCT Regrouping Adequate/Excessive Inadequate " 

0-3 Times 
A + Times 



Use of syllabus/lesson plans 

None/general type 
Detailed type 



11 

17 



X = 3.2; .05 < p < .10 



12 

5 



22 

9 



X = 3.0; .05 < p < .10 



7 

10 




The numbers in this matrix refer to PCT's. 
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Comprehension Lag . According to the data of Table 16, new material tends 
tc b? understood quicker when there is: 

a. heavy emphasis on explanation/lectures. 

b. heavy emphasis on free conversation. 

c. moderate/li ght emphasis on drills. 

These results are in clear conflict with "idealized" audio-1 ingual teaching 
methodology (Brown and Fiks, 1967) which, of course, eschews the first two ap- 
proaches and stresses pattern practice drilling. The importance of comprehension 
lag as a variable in the language training system remains to be established. 
Meaningful ness of content does turn out to be a highly critical variable in 
laboratory experiments on verbal learning. As pointed out earlier in Table 13, 
however, trainees like to have little lecturing and lots of drilling. 

The last breakdown in Table 16 has a further interesting finding, viz., 
that shorter comprehension lag, or quicker understanding of new foreign language 
material tends to be associated with non -use of English in the classroom. Thus, 
the reality seems to be that English translations are not given in those situa- 
tions where trainees comprehend new material immediately or very quickly. 

Rather, speculating fo- a moment, it would seem that teachers use English in 
desperation/frustration after they see that trainees do not understand previously 
presented material. 

Attitude toward Language Lab . As clearly seen in Table 17, how useful the 
lab (or tape recorder work) is judged by PCT's is closely related to how seriously 
it is taken by the training staff. Trainee reaction is most positive when lan- 
guage lab is scheduled for substantial amounts of time per week and when extensive 
individua 1 monitoring and correction is carried out in the lab. Based on this 
writer'- observations, language lab is too often seen by instructors as a time 
to relax, particularly if unfamiliar with the equipment and untrained for their 
proper functions in the lab. 

Absences . jj/ Table 18 indicates that there is some tendency for number of 
ab;.'?nces to increase as hours per day of language classes increase. Moreover, 
the second breakdown shows a tendency for fewer absences to be associated with 
lining projects in which trainees have few instructors. 

Associations Among Attitudes 

Table 19 presents data indicating that trainees who are highly favorable 
toward their language classes also tend: 

1. to be satisfied with the training site and facilities. 

2. to identify with their teachers as individuals. 



12 / Absences are here taken to be in part a non-verbal expression of attitude. 
Evidence to support such an assumption may be found in Table 19. 
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Table 16 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN COMPREHENSION LAG 
AND VARIOUS TRAINING TECHNIQUES 



Class emphasis on explanation/ 
1 ecture 

Heavy 

Moderate 

Light 



Time Lag 


in Understanding 


New Material 


Long/Moderate Very Short 


Immedi ate 


43 


45 


20 


51 


56 


5 


55 


95 


13 



X 2 = 18.0} p < .01 



Class emphasis on free conversation 

Heaviest 
Heavy 
Moderate 
Li ght 



13 

37 

53 

57 



26 

62 

74 

48 



X 2 = 16.8; p < .05 



9 

4 

15 

12 



Class emphasis on drills 

Heavi est 
Heavy 

v ioderate/l i ght 



Instructor use of English 

Constant/frequent 

Occasional 

Sel dom/never 



124 155 22 

20 28 7 

8 15 8 

X 2 = 12.6} p < .05 



61 


69 


11 


65 


68 


10 


48 


86 


22 




o 

• 

V 

Q. 

• •k 

-3- 

• 

o 

ii 

CM 

X 





• The numbers in all the matrices in this table refer to PCT's. 
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Table 17 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN TRAINEE REACTION TO LANGUAGE 
LAB ANO TWO OF ITS CHARACTERISTICS 



Number of hours per week of lab 



Attitude Toward Language Lab 
Positive Neutral Negative 



Less than 2 


25 


25 


45 


2 - 5 


35 


29 


39 


6 - 9 


26 


19 


3 


10 + 


23 


2 


0 



X 2 = 62. 4; p < .001 5/ 



Amount of Individual attention received In lab 



Very much 


31 


5 


2 


Some 


*3 


33 


20 


Very little 


24 


19 


47 


None 


11 


16 


22 



X 2 = 64. 2 j p < .001 y 



Note: 




The numbers In all 
calculated from a 



the matrices In this table refer to PCT's. 
arger matrix of these same data. 
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3. to be absent from class less frequently. 

4. to have Instructors with enthusiastic attitudes. 

And finally, in the last breakdown of Table 19, there is evidence of a ten- 
dency to be absent more frequently if the training pace is judged to be too slow. 

The above associational analyses do not exhaust the data supply. There 
remain a host of other questions that might be put forward and that can now 
be answered, all the limitations of this research project, particularly in 
terms of sampling, notwithstanding. 



Table 18 



ASSOCIATION BETWEEN PCT ABSENCES 
AND TWO TRAINING FACTORS 



Hours per day of language classes 



0-2 
3 - 4 
5-6 
7 ♦ 



Number of instructors to which exposed 

1 - 4 
5 - 8 
9 «■ 



Number of times Absent from Language Class 



J1 


5 - 6 


3 - 4 


0-2 


1 


6 


6 


26 


5 


8 


30 


51 


26 


31 


69 


127 


10 


2 


10 


26 




X 2 = 27.6; 


© 

e 

V 

o. 





7 


16 


26 


69 


21 


19 


49 


84 


12 


11 


42 


79 




X 2 = 33.35 


p < .05 2/ 





Note: 




The numbers in all the matrices in this table refer to PCT's. 
calculated from a larger matrix of these same data. 



o 
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Table 19 



T 



RELATIONSHIPS AMONG ATTITUDES 



PCT Attitude toward training 
si te/facl 1 1 tl es 

Intolerable/poor 
Neutral 
Satisfactory 
Excel 1 ent 



PCT Reaction to Instructors as People 

Negat \ ve/neutral 
Mildly positive 
Very positive 



Number of times absent from 
language class 

7 + 

5 - 6 
3 - 4 
0-2 



Instructor classroom attitude 

Very enthusiastic 
Ml 1 dly enthusl astl c 
Neutral/apathetl c 



Number of times absent from 
language class 

7 + 

5 - 6 
3 - 4 
0-2 



PCT Feel 1 na About Their Language Training 


Negative 


/ 


HI ghly 


Neutral 

• 


Favorable 


Favorabl e 


10 


38 


10 


12 


53 


10 


14 


143 


47 


7 


69 


21 




X 2 = 13-3l P < .05 




3 


12 


0 


14 


43 


5 


27 


248 


89 




X 2 = 24.1 ; p < .001 




7 


33 


2 


8 


31 


7 


10 


84 


21 


19 


152 


63 




X 2 = 18.9} p < .05 2/ 


11 


139 


69 


19 


124 


25 


11 


33 


1 . 




X 2 = 38.3; p < .001 




PCT Perception of Language 


Pace 


Too 


Fast O.K. Too 


Slow 



7 

4 

9 

23 



14 

25 

72 

152 



21 

18 

36 

55 



,2 _ 



X‘ = 31 . 2 ; p < .001 
Note: The numbers In all the matrices In this table refer to PCT's. 



a/ 



a/ 



a/ X 2 calculated from a larger matrix of these same data. 
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Qualitative Data 



f The utility of the LATRAD system must be based, in part at least, on its 

relevance to the operational needs of language coordinators, particularly to 
| the extent they are inexperienced with PC training. 

j Accordingly we itemize below various data lists or rosters which are 

(with one exception) given in the Appendix section of this report. We hasten 
f to add, however, that these materials are not meant to be a closed, exhaustive 

| data ban'**, but rather the start of an open LATRAD file to be augmented and up- 

| dated continuously or periodically. 

j 

f Language Resources 

Appendix C containes a listing of agencies contacted for country resource 
I materials and some names of outside language consultants who aided in the plan- 

: ning of these projects. 

j Instructional Staff 

Names, (most permanent) addresses, and indication of superior competency 
j have been collected for about four hundred instructors in about twenty languages. 

Appendix D lists the languages and the number of names for each. 

j Linguistic Problems 

| Appendix E presents a rosier of linguistic difficulties for PCT's arranged 

I by languages from the experience of language coordinators. Language coordinators 

I without extensive linguistic knowledge may find such data useful. 

tf 

! Visual Aids 



l A listing of realia and other visual material used in classes is given in 

f Appendix F. 

j Re urds 

I Some language coordinators did keep records during the training project 

J (other than Spanish music). A roster of these is presented in Appendix G. 

j 

f L anguage Integration 

| 

I Instances where language and other training elements mesh are considered 

I desirable both by trainers and trainees. Notable examples (or their absence) 

1 from the projects surveyed are presented as Appendix H. 

I 
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Comments 



Respondents to the language coordinator questionnaire were Invited to 
comment If some aspects of their training program were Inadequately covered 
by the questions. These comments are listed In Appendix I. 

Miscellaneous Information 



Several other Inputs were coded and entered Into the LATRAO system, viz.: 
names of training Institutions, sex of language coordinators, and names of text 
materials. These are simply listed In Appendix J because they were not used 
In any of the preceding analyses. 
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Appendix A 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



LANGUAGE TRAINING 00 CUMENTAT ION/LANGUAGE COORDINATOR 

(latrao/lc) 



Name of Training Projects 

Project Mo. 

Your full name, please: 

Your (most) permanent address: 

Name of Training Institution: 

Trainee reporting dates 

Date of end of (your portion of) training: 

Were these trainees to get any further training? 



1 - 


No 






2- 


Yes, 


l n- 


-country 


3- 


Yes, 


at 


PC Training Center 


4- 


Yes, 


l n 


a third country 


5- 


Yes, 


i n 


the field in U.S. 


6- 


Other 


• 


What? 



What was the first (or only) foreign language taught? 

Language: __ 

What other foreign language(s) was (were) taught, if any? 
Other Languar '%): 



If other foreign language(s) taught: 
1- Given to all trainees 



Oo Not Fill I 




2- Given only to some trainees 

3- A different other language given to different subgroups 
of trainees 

What sort of training site(s) was (your portion of) the program conducted 



in, and for how long? 

Si te Duration 

1- College Campus weeks 

2- PC Training Camp weeks 

3- Field-Site (e.g., Job Corps Camp, 

Slum Environment) weeks 

4- In-Country weeks 

5- Other . weeks 

What? 






\~ Under 20 
2- 20-39 



6- 100-119 

7- Over 1 1 9 



13. How many trainees were in the program at the beginning? 

3- 40-59 

4- 60-79 

5- 80-99 

\k. What average teach, ■- /student ratio did your language classes have? 
It 

, 5 . During the regular training period, language instruction comprised: 



1- A large number of hours per day initia.ly, 
diminishing later on 

2- A small number of hours per day initially, 
increasing later on 

3- A fairly constant number of hours per day throughout 
the program 

4- Several weeks of time with no other gaining but language 
all day, every day 



16. How many hours of formal language instruction per day did tr ®^p| s 
(Circle whatever numbers apply.) 



0 


1-2 


hh 


5-6 


7-8 


Over 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


-6 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


-6 


-1 


-2 


-3 


-4 


-5 


-6 



At the beginning of the program? 

In the middle? 
lowards the end? 

17. How were these hours typically distributed? 

1- Concentrated in afternoon 

2- Concentrated in forenoon 

3- Fairly evenly divided between forenoon and afternoon 

4- Fairly evenly divided among forenoon, afternoon, and evening 



5- Other. What?_ 



,8. State the two-hour period in the day you consider best for language learning. 

AM 

1 - From To 



2- No Preference 

, 9 . How many total hours (NOT hours per week) were inject (NOT theory) devoted to 
formal language study? 



hours (Take a few moments to figure it out 



in a total of 



accurately, please) 
weeks 



Do Not Fi 1 1 In 



20 Given the training objective of your program and the trainees 
* you had, how do you regard the number of hours given to language. 

1- More than adequate 

2- Adequate 

3- Insufficient 



FI D=Tot . F 
/#wks. (1 61 
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